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turned over to sheep, which number 624,000 against a population
of about 2,440, i.e. over 250 per Inhabitant.

The sheep-rearing industry was assisted in Its Initial stages
by the comparative ease with which the main product, wool,
could be transported from inland points to the coast, and merinos
were favoured, not only because of the high value of their fleeces
but also because they are easier to look after In a wild region
owing to their habit of working over the pastures In close forma-
tion. The establishment of freezing works at Punta Arenas,
Gallegos, S. Julian, and Deseado, In addition to those at S.
Antonio and Bahia Blanca, together with the construction of
railways from these points eastwards across the plateau, has led
to concentration upon mutton as well as wool and to the partial
substitution of merinos by crossbreds just as happened earlier
on the Pampa. In the Falkland Islands, on the other hand, wool
remains the chief product, surplus sheep being dispatched alive
to the mainland.

So important are the railways In the opening up of Patagonia
that the Argentine Government Is pushing construction as a
means of encouraging settlement. The broad-gauge line from
Bahia Blanca into the Neuquen Territory has already been
mentioned. This was worked by the Buenos Aires and Southern
under a Government guarantee. From S. Antonio a broad-gauge
railway, 657 miles In length, has been constructed over the
plateau via the eastern end of the Bajo de Valcheta and Maquin-
chao to Bariloche on Lake Nahuel Huapi, whence In due course
a connection will be made up the Alumine Valley with the future
trans-continental railway which has now reached Zapala. In
this way the at present isolated settlements of Junin de los
Andes and San Martin de los Andes will be connected with the
outside world. Other trans-Patagonlan railways, In course of
construction from Comodoro RIvadavia and Puerto Deseado,
have reached points Inland distant 130 miles and 178 miles
respectively from the coast.

As time goes on, the exclusive attention to sheep-rearing
which has so far characterized the development of Patagonia
will no doubt be modified In certain directions, in particular by
an increase of cattle-farming in the sub-andine region. The
discovery of petroleum at Rivadavia on the Gulf of St. George
has given rise to a localized industry which may expand for some
time to come as it has done in recent years.1 The Government
geologist, however, believes that the field is restricted to the
region between the Gulf of St. George and Lake Musters, a com-

1 The output from this field rose from less than 200,000 tons in 1919
to an average of nearly 800,000 tons in the years 1928-32, and to an
average of some 2j million tons in 1940-46.